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STREAMLINING  THE  FEDERAL  RANGE  CODE 

A  group  of  western  men  met  at  the  Albany  Hotel  in  Denver,  Colorado, 
July  15  to  19,  for  the  purpose  of  "streamlining"  the  Federal  Range  Code 
to  make  it  meet  fully  the  administrative  needs  and  desirable  practices  on 
the  Federal  range.  The  group  was  made  up  of  sheepmen  and  cattlemen  from 
the  western  range  States,  and  regional  graziers  from  these  same  States. 

The  stockmen  present,  each  a  duly  elected  member  of  a  district  advisory 
board,  had  been  selected  by  their  fellow  stockmen  to  attend  this  confer¬ 
ence.  Together  they  represented  over  20,000  operators  grazing  about 
12,000,000  head  of  livestock  on  the  Federal  ranges. 

For  five  days  the  group  worked  from  eight  o’clock  in  the  morning  to 
five  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  with  two  night  sessions  in  addition,  stead¬ 
ily  and  conscientiously  on  the  job  they  came  to  do.  They  had  available 
for  consideration  recommendations  for  changes  in  the  code  previously  made 
by  the  53  advisory  boards,  each  of  which  is  a  legal  and  actual  part  of  the 
Grazing  Service.  All  of  these  recommendations  were  carefully  studied  and 
the  final  revisions  of  the  code  prepared  by  the  conference  represented  a 
fair  and  just  attempt  to  harmonize  all  of  these  recommendations.  A  real 
effort  was  made  to  produce  a  document  that,  while  admittedly  not  perfect, 
will  nevertheless  be  a  realistic  attempt  to  set  up  a  code  of  procedure 
and  practice  that  will  provide,  on  a  practical  basis,  for  all  of  the  es¬ 
sential  elements  that  must  be  considered  and  acted  upon  to  secure  the  re¬ 
sults  called  for  by  the  Taylor  Grazing  Act. 

No  attempt  was  made  to  provide  exact  wording  or  proper  grammatical 
construction,  this  work  being  left  for  action  later  in  the  Department  by 
representatives  of  the  Solicitor's  office  and  the  Director  of  Grazing. 
However,  to  insure  against  any  misunderstanding  as  to  the  intent  of  the 
conference,  each  suggested  change  is  supported  by  a  definite  justification 
made  by  the  committee  recommending  it  and  in  addition  a  stenographic  record 
of  the  discussions  later  in  the  general  conference  are  available. 
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*  Two  representatives  of  the  Solicitor’s  office,  the  Director  of  Grazing, 
and  two  of  his  staff  were  present  part  or  all  of  the  time  and  took  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  opportunity  to  find  out  a  great  deal  as  to  the  actual  conditions 
that  had  "brought  about  recommendations  for  changes  in  the  code  and  also  how 
the  stockmen  believed  the  situation  could  be  cured  without  any  undue  dis¬ 
turbance  to  existing  range  adjudications. 

A  stranger  not  acquainted  personally  with  the  men  at  the  conference 
would  have  had  extreme  difficulty  in  trying  to  sort  out  the  sheepmen,  cow¬ 
men,  or  regional  graziers.  It  was  in  reality  a  family  meeting  in  which 
everyone  took  part  and  each  did  his  full  share  of  the  work.  There  was  ab¬ 
sent  all  partisanship  or  seeking  personal  or  local  advantage — just  a  fine 
demonstration  of  the  practicability  of  the  advisory  board  system  of  the 
Grazing  Service  functioning  through  western  stockmen  inherently  sound  in 
judgment,  fair  in  action  and  to  be  depended  upon  if  given  an  opportunity. 

The  following  district  advisers  represented  their  region  at  the  con¬ 
ference: 

Region  2,  Utah 

James  L.  Nielson,  Fountain  Green,  Utah 

C.  N.  Bagley,  Callao,  Utah 

Region  3,  Nevada-California 

Gordon  Griswold,  Lamoille,  Nevada 
P.  S.  Dorris,  Alturas,  California 

Region  4,  Oregon 

Fred  Phillips,  Baker,  Oregon 
J.  C.  Cecil,  Suntex,  Oregon 

Region  5,  Idaho 

Merle  L.  Drake,  Challis,  Idaho 
A. Rowley  Babcock,  Moore,  Idaho 

-  Region  6,  Montana 

Frank  O’Connell,  Townsend,  Montana 
Frank  C.  Wright,  Oswego,  Montana 

Region  7,  New  Mexico 

Floyd  W.  Lee,  Albuquerque,  New. Mexico 
A.  D.  Brownfield,  Florida,  New  Mexico 

J.  E.  Davenport,  Espanola,  New  Mexico  (Alternate  for  Mr.  Lee) 

Region  8,  Colorado 

Dan  Hughes,  Montrose,  Colorado 
Kelso  Musser,  Delta,  Colorado 

Region  S,  Arizona 

Wayne  Gardner ,  Cedar  City,  Utah 
T.  G.  Walter,  Yucca,  Arizona 

Region  10,  Wyoming 

John  W.  Hay,  Jr.,  Rock  Springs,  Wyoming 

D.  F.  Hudson,  Lander,  Wyoming 
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SAFETY  HONOR  ROLL  ON  JUNE  31 

G— 97,  KIMAMA,  RUPERT,  IDAHO . . . 18  ACCIDENT-FREE  MONTES! 

G— 72,  Bridger,  Bridger,  Montana  .  17  Accident-free  months 

G-19,  Delniue,  Pioche,  Nevada  .  15  Accident-free  months 

G-68,  Frederick  Butte,  Brothers,  Oregon  ...  15  Accident-free  months 

G-35,  Milford,  Milford,  Utah  .  10  Accident-free  months 

G-65,  Massadona,  Skull  Creek,  Colorado  ....  10  Accident-free  months 


Region  4,  Oregon,  receives  the  No.  1  Rating  for  the  month  of  June,  hav¬ 
ing  had  8,  out  of  their  9  camps,  accident-free.  Region  8,  Colorado,  receives 
No.  2  Rating,  with  7  out  of  8  camps  accident-free. 

*  *  R  R  *  * 


11  PREVENT. .  .RANGE. .  .FIRES11 

That  is  the  warning  the  motorist  sees  painted  on  the  highways  in  Idaho 
as  he  travels  from  the  Oregon  line  east  to  Montana  and  Wyoming  or  from  the 
Salmon  River  south  to  the  Utah  and  Nevada  State  lines.  From  the  drop  in  the 
number  of  fires  in  Idaho  recently,  it  seems  that  the  signs  are  bringing  re¬ 
sults. 

Eck  Stablein  and  his  staff  are  determined  to  overlook  no  angle  that  will 
help  curb  fire  losses  of  livestock  forage  and  timber  in  Idaho.  Many  fires 
start  from  a  lighted  match,  cigarette,  or  cigar  tossed  from  the  window  of  a 
speeding  automobile.  In  dry  seasons,  such  as  the  present  one,  the  slightest 
spark  may  cause  a  fire  of  tremendous  proportions  and  great  loss. 

Already  there  are  129  of  these  four-foot  high  road  signs  over  the  State. 
The  idea,  which  originated  in  Idaho’s  Owyhee  District,  is  considered  so  good 
that  details  as  to  stencils,  paint,  et  cetera,  are  being  relayed  to  other 
regions. 

*  *  R  R  *  * 


WHAT’S  IN  A  NAME? 

Border  District,  New  Mexico  (No.  3) 

To  further  characterize  and  typify  New  Mexico  Grazing  District  No.  3,  the 
Director  of  Grazing  has  selected  the  name,  "Border  District."  The  new  n2me  is 
descriptive  and  appropriate  in  denoting  the  many  interesting  and  important  mile 
stones  passed  during  the  growth  and  development  of  Southwestern  New  Mexico. 

With  its  150  miles  of  "shore  line"  along  the  international  boundary  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Republic  of  Mexico,  many  well-remembered  and  interesting 
■border  incidents  can  be  related.  The  history  of  this  borderland  of  chaparrr.1 
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and  mesquite  is  replete  with  man;/'  colorful  pages  of  the  struggles  of  the  early 
pioneers  to  colonize,  develop  .and  .bring  order  to  this  once  wild  and  undeveloped 
land.  Its  settlement  begins  with  the  early  Spanish  Conquistadores  of  the  16th 
century,  followed  by  the  Spanish  colonizers  led  by  the  Catholic  Padres  to  es¬ 
tablish  missions  among  the  Indians.  '  Early  quests  for  gold  led  the  Spaniards  to 
Santa  Rita  where  rich  ore  was  available-  to  be  packed  by  mule  train  to  the  far 
distant  capitol  of  Mexico  City  as  early  as  1690. 

The  names  of  John  Muir,  Tom  Rail,  John  McCabe,  Vic  Culberson,  T.  A.  Day, 
Steve  Birchfield  and  Ceasar  Brock  are  all  closely  associated  with  the  early 
development  of  the  Border  District.  "Old-timers"  tell  tales  of  luscious  grass, 
great  herds  of  cattle,  drought  years  that  killed  50  percent  of  the  cattle,  wet 
years  that  seemed  to  cure  the  scars  of  the  dry  years.  They  tell  of  the  time 
when  there  were  no  fences  from  the  Rio  Grande  to  the  Arizona  line  to  impede 
the  migration  of  cattle  following  the  course  of  the  spotted  rainfall  and  of 
large  herds  of  antelope  and  deer  that  roamed  the  range. 

The  Border  District  is  bounded  by  the  Rio  Grande  on  the  east,  Socorro 
County  line  and  Gila  Rational  Forest  on  the  north,  the  Arizona  State  line  on 
the  west,  and  the  Republic  of  Mexico  on  the  south.  Within  its  exterior  bound¬ 
aries  there  are  3,251,982  acres  of  Federal  range  and  approximately  5,025,228 
acres  of  other  lands;  there  are  approximately  100,000  cattle,  25,000  sheep, 
20,000  horses,  and  35,000  goats  grazing  yearlong  within  the  district.  There 
are  also  approximately  2,000  deer,  2,500  antelope,  75  bear,  and  75  mountain 
sheep  in  the  district. 

Livestock  raising  and  mining  are  the  chief  industries  of  its  inhabitants. 
The  district  boasts  of  having  the  largest  pit  mine  producing  copper  and  silver 
ore  in  the  United  States. 

And.  so  the  Border  District  takes  its  bow,  along  with  the  other  52  dis¬ 
tricts  within  the  10  western  public  land  States,  under  its  new  name,  in  its 
effort  to  save  for  posterity  the  valuable  resources  of  the  public  domain. 

(Thanks  to  District  Grazier  Boyd  S.  Hammond,  U.  M. ) 

*  *  R  R  *  * 

"The  Place  of  Range  Improvement  in  Utilization  of  Open  Range"  was  the  subject 
of  an  address  by  Range  Examiner  Milo  H.  Deming  at  the  Western  Grasslands  Con- 
-ference  held  in  Salt  Lake  City,  July  15-17. 

*  *  R  R  *  * 

Acting  Under  Secretary  of  the  Interior  W.  C.  Mendenhall,  recently  signed 
a  lease  covering  124,894.86  acres  of  land  in  Lake  County,  Oregon,  under  terms 
of  the  Pierce  Act. 
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